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and not of morality. Why was it then that the alliance
between Fox and North staggered public opinion? The
answer is to be found in the nature of the moral influence
on which Fox had founded his public position. Most of the
great political battles of the day were fought in Parliament.
Fox and his friends had organised their attack outside.
They had made not merely the House of Commons, but
the public platform ring with the crimes and follies of
North's Government, and the whole system that made
them possible. And for the public Associations that had
listened to Fox's Philippics, the American War with all
its losses and disgraces, the defiance of the people, and
the corruption of Parliament were summed up and per-
sonified in the statesman with whom Fox allied himself
to attack Shelburne. All the forces of evil, against which
Fox had led them, were identified in the eyes of the
Associations, not with some impalpable and abstract system,
but with the concrete career, the personal character of North.
Fox and Burke forgot what a powerful and what a delicate
weapon they had constructed. To explain the new strategy
in some amiable phrase such as "amicitiae sempiternal,
inimicitiae placabiles," to justify it by parading North's
loyalty as a colleague, to defend it by accusing men of
whom the public knew no more than that they had served
in a Ministry which had carried great economical reforms,
might have passed as reasonable apologies amongst the
initiated, to the outside public they were a combination
of simpering pique and of unprincipled and unabashed
ambition.1 The horror excited by the coalition of 1783 2 Is
itself a signal proof of the success with which Fox had

1 The moral effect of the Coalition is seen in the History of the 7 wo
xxxiii.
" From that unhappy moment, we may date that want of confidence in
public men of all parties which is often expressed in terms not very guarded,
in the public meetings and resolutions of those who assemble to consider of
grievances or to suggest remedies."
2 It is significant that Adam Smith, a friend of Shelburne, approved Fox's
conduct in both crises.